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TO. WILLIAM ALLEN, 


Lecturer on Experimental Philosophy to the Students of Guy's 
, Hospital, on the question :— 


WHAT IS GOD? 


LETTER II. 


Frienp, , 

Tue subject of your third paragraphconsists of the properties of 
matier; and my pledge is made to shew, that your knowledge of 
ranean is the’ best refutation of the theory of an-omnipotent 
god. : | 

If we read your third paragraph with the omission of what you 
say about god, we see no deficiency, we see you stating, that 
the po of matter are equal to all the identities that nratter 


displays. . : 

ere. is an exception, you state, that you and your pupils were 
convinced, that matter has no power to move itself. is is an 
error, which can be easily removed by an enquiry into 


WHAT IS MATTER? 


If we enquire deeply, we find, that we can give no more definition 
of matter in its elements, or az far as we trace elements, than we 
can'give of the words ged, soul, spirit. We have no means of 
comparison. Therz is a poitt, beyond which it evades our re- 
search. Finding it under some peculiar states, we have no solid 
objection to the conclusion that it is the sole being: and no theory 
that has been raised of any other being has the slightest plausible 
foundation. We know a certain something which we call matter 
and of which we form a part : we know certain qualities found in 
matter im certain. states; but we know nothing distinct from 
those states and qualities which we consent to call matter." 

Bishop Berkeley saw the force of this conclusion aad.to get 
rid of it, he denied the existence of matter or made it question- 
able, on the grourid;; that we know it only in idea, and that those 
ideas might be delusive: His book upon the subject is well 
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worth the reading of every student, as a deep exercise for the 
mind. I surmount the difficulty which Berkeley has raised, by 
perceiving, that, though our knowledge of matter is ideal, there 
could have been no idea without the previous existence of. the 
matter to form it. Berkeley concluded, that an idea was the . 
basis of our knowledge of matter. I conclude, that matter is the 

necessary foundation of the idea: and that imagination cannot 

exist until ideas or mind has been once formed by observations on 
matter. 

Still, we have no general definition of matter and can only 
speak of it under certain identities, certain states and qualities. 
And here, taking all that we know of it, we find that it has mo- 
— You contradict yourself-in this paragraph on this 
head. 

You tell us, first, ‘‘ that i¢ has no power to move itself ;” and se- 
cond, that. “‘ the particles of some kinds of matter assume regular 
geometrical figures: that every particle of matter appears to have 
a certain equal degree of attractive force which it exerts upon every 
other particle of matter ; and we have seen how this simple principle 
has accounted, not only for the fall of bodies, for the maintenance 
of the mechanical equilibrium; but also for the planetary motions 
and the multiplied phenomena of the universe.” What more do 
we want, to find matter the sole being, and to find also, that it 
has inherent motive powers? The attraction which you speak of 
is now well understood to be an interchange of fluids among the 
more solid bodies. You support the conclusion, though you do 
not appear to see it, when you weg It is owing to a species of 
attraction, that bodies preserve their form, and that the particles 
of some kinds of matter assume regular geometrical figures.” 
Every body of matter has the power to decompose certain other 
compounds, to apply. to its own. nutrition that which is nutritive 
and to expel that which is not nutritive. That which nourishes 


. One body destroys another, and thus there is a regular interchange 


of fluids among all contiguous bodies. This point is . well ex- 
plained in my “ Observations on Dr. Gregory’s Letters to a 
Friend,” &c. upon the principle that every solid body keeps up 
its distinct fluid atmosphere. ? 
Attraction, as a wotd, is a mere cover fot our ignorance of cer- 
tain actions in matter. You confess-ignorance of its nature. 
Since then you are not skilled in the phenomena of matter, why 
seek a greater phenomenon as'acause? When you can explain 
whatever is now a phenomenon in matter and: can find the neces 
sity of such a being as your god, then will be ‘the time for specu- 
lations upon it.. As itis, all ideas of god are’the consequenceof 
ignorance, as have been -all ideas. of devils, spirits,. witches, 
fairies, &c. The>ignorance as. to faities, witches, and spirits is 
almost removed in this country, and even the devil is allowed 
but a questionable existence, while formerly there existed as po- 
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sitive a knowledge of these phantoms of the imagination as you 
now have of that of the god. Religion aud ignorance are syno- 
nimous words. Infidelity and free enquiry are as synonymous. 
Each grows out of the other, When electricity began to be un- 
. folded, Jupiter Tonans vanished. The paper kite of Franklin an- 
nihilated the god. So a strength of mind, that can attack your 
dogmas and prejudices and unravel your erroneous conclusions, 
must inevitably annihilate your god, that is, your imagination of 
a god. What does exist is open to the discernment of alt men. 
We have no dispute about objects that are tangible; and disputes 
about metaphysical objeets are what the Scottish Blacksmith 
correctly described them, subjects for dispute about which the 
two parties know nothing. Among chemists, there may -exist 
some little differences as to the precise quantities of the ingre- 
dients of a compound : but they approach so near to each other, 
that there.is evident veracity, attributing the variances to a va- 
rianpee in the circumstances under which the analyses were made ; 
but in metaphysics, all-is dogma without experiment and imagi- 
nation withont object to rest upon: all is error. 
Caloricis another indefinite word and relates not to an element 
of matter. You give it great powers, and, in your fourth para- 
graph, say, that: ‘if attraction were to act without being op- 
posed by caloric, all bodies would shrink up into one mere mass ; 
if, on the other hand, caloric were to prevail, the forms of bo- 
Mies would be immediately destroyed.” If I understand the case 
rightly, caloric is nothing more than a property or quality of mat- 
ter generated by ‘the friction of two bodies. It is the common 
and all pervading electricity which the universal motion and con- 
sequent friction of matter produces: ‘Caloric is- therefore the 
consequent of what you call attraction, and the one cannot be 
unaccompanied with the other. So, we want not your god here 
to maintain the equilibrium between them. ~ “Y 
Admitting, for the sake of argument, the propriety of your use 
of the words, you may perceive on further examination, that calo- 
ric cannot be but by the previous principle of attraction and that 
attraction cannot be withoutthe accompaniment of caloric, The 
flint and the steel without friction will not produce caloric. They 
are merely the most convenient substances wherewith to produce 
it: Your third paragraph has been divested of the necessity of 
your god to produce motion and your fourth of the consequences, 
but.for the superintendance of that god, which would result from 
an excess of either attractionor caloric. — 
Before we dismiss these two piragraphs, it may be well to say 
a few mote words about the motions of matter. You have told 
us, that ‘fit has no power to move itself, or, when moved, by the 
application of external force, to stop, or even to alter the direc- 
tion of that motion.” We have not your proofs before us, nor 
can I suppose that you have exhibited any. It is a mere theory 
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raised to make a god necessary. All motion as to velocity or 
extent is in ratio with the force applied and medium through 
which the moving body passes. Every medium is more or less a 
resisting medium and therefore the direction of motion is depen- 
dent upon the resistance of the medium. 

There are different kinds of motion. A bird shall be on the 
wing in full motion, while its body is progressing with all its in- 
ternal motions. A man walks, runs, or gallops on horseback, as 
one kind of motion, while the ciréulation of his blood and other 
fluids retain their motions. So it is with every other substance. 
There is an internal motion distinct from any that may be com-’ 
municated externally, and this internal motion refutes your theory 
of any general inertness or passiveness in matter. The great er- 
ror of philosophers is in generalizing a variety of properties that 
are bounded by their relations to other properties. These rela- 
tions are so extensive, that positiveness, or dogma, is scarcely any 
where free from the liability to contradiction. A dozen different 
kinds of motion might be going on in the same body, each in 
some measure affecting the other, while no one of them can be re- 
duced to any definite description. We can define something of 
the identities of matter; but nothing of motion as a quality se- 
parate from it. In a general sense, matter and motion are rid- 
dles or ariddle, open to the solution of any person who can solve 
it. But to seek a god, as a creator and upholder of matter and 
motion, is but to seek a greater riddle than the one which we have 
not yet solved. It can neither be wise nor honest to do so. 

~ In your fifth paragraph, you explain, that all that we know of 
matter is in a succession and change, the same elements ever ac- 
five, ever in motion, first, in forming a body, then in destroying it: 
You condense the circumstance correctly under the simile of 
pulling down a house and building another with the same mate- 

-rials. Did your intelligent God exist, he might wisely save us 
from all this pain and turmoil. This perpetual building and de- 
stroying, in relation to intelligence, is a child’s play; but as we 
find it a property of matter, and ourselves identified with it, it is 
wise on our parts to bear it with patience and fortitude, and to 
éxtract the greatest possible amount of pleasure from such a state 
of things.’ If the argument on your side be that this succession 
of animals and vegetables is essential to the support of man, it is 
to be met with the anewer that every other animal may put in the 
same elaim, and the vegetable rejoin that animals are essential to 
the support of its existence. It is clearly an undesigned state of 
things, out of which, each, in the midst of evils, extracts all pos- 
sible good. The sheep or Ox was no more designed for the use 
of man, than man for the lion, tiger, or otner more powerful car- 
hivorous animal. . All that we see of matter is, that its motions 
form a state of contict, under which the weakest identity is oem 
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destroyed.’ If this be divine wisdom, it would not do to bereopied 
as the mora! law of mankind. 

That there is something wonderful in the formation of animals 
and vegetables, I grant; but I also grant, that that wonder is my 
ignorance. In your fifth paragraph, you treat of organized bodies 
and say, there are “‘ thousands of organized bodies, sporting, 
pursuing, or avoiding each other in'a single drop of water, each 
of which would be more than sufficient to confound all - the 
Atheists in the world.” In relation to every theory that J have 
seen of an intelligent God, I am an Atheist; but I am not con- 
founded at the animated state of a drop of water. It forms my 
encouragement, not my confusion. it accounts to me for the 
production of animals. It shows to me, that the hydrogen and 
oxygen gases, which form water, by uniting with carbon and 
azote, form vegetables and animals, and that water may be con- 
sidered the parent both of animals and vegetables. Notwith- 
Standing all your unnecessary inferences about a creating, intelli- 
gent God, your pamphlet, to the critical mind, forms as good an 
Atheistical essay as 1 have read. Man cannot seek knowledge 
without approaching to Atheism. It is the first point from which 
he can begin to reason rightly, or free from an erroneous founda- 
tion. Itis the first point at which an enlightened sincerity of 
mind displays ‘itself. It is the point at which man is humble 
enough to confess his real ignorance, and from which he starts 
fairly in the pursuit of knowledge, free from the shackles of 
superstitious dogmas. 

If I find a seed capable of producing a tree, and the tree capa~ 
ble of producing new seeds, the circumstance is tantamount to 
original production, and the first of each kind can be: without 
Gieolt: referred to a peculiar combination of portians of the 
gases or elements, though proof or fact cannot be produced ; be- 
cause the point is too minute for human research. But because 
this point is too minute for human research, am I, orare you, 
justified in fixing determinately the point, or time, or precise 
power of its production? Js it not better that we confess igno- 
rance, and feel a pride that we have knowledge enough to confess 
ignorance, in preference to a holding to superstitious dogmas 
upon the subject ? ° 

After noticing a few of the remarkable .effects of organization 
in animals, their differences and distinct characters, you describe 
the elements of all as but four, and Say, “ nothing Jess than the 
creative power of omnipotence could add one atom to the mass, 
or annihilate the smallest particle of it.” ‘Nor any power. Not 
even your omnipotent power. The elements of matter, as far as 
we know them, constitute that power which you call omnipotent, 
have no power but to act from that. necessity which results from 
their qualities; and wot from any thing like huiman design. 

' If we were to omit the following passages from your third and 
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fifth paragraphs, they would be purely Atheistical, and I beg you 
to examine, if the passages, which | am about to quote, form a 
proof of any thing but your use of improper words :—* It is the 
attribute of omnipotence to acconiplish the greatest of purposes 
by the simplest of means.” The word omnipotence has no rela- 
tive meaning. 

Every thing goes on with such regularity and harmony, as to 
give the most striking and convincing proofs of a combining, di- 
recting, Intelligence, of a present Deity.”. What is intelligence 
distinct from ‘the life of an animal ? Is your God an animal ? 

‘“‘ The means for the propagation and preservation of the differ- 

ent species (of vegetables); and the checks which have been esta- 
blished to prevent any of them from exceeding certain bounds, 
essential to the well-being of the whole, abundantly manifest an 
order and design which can only. be attributed to Infinite Wis- 
dom.” The fact is, that the elements of matter can produce cer- 
tain effects, and only certain effects. These are always the same, 
and this regularity, by no means designed or influenced by intel- 
ligent power, makes you attribute them to a power, that, if it ex- 
isted, would be, justly capricious and not regular in its effects. 
There are circumstances among mankind, wherein what we call 
the laws of nature may be wisely suspended; but we never find 
them so, and if a city with all its inhabitants is placed over an 
earthquake, they are destroyed without any compunctious sensa- 
tions. on the part of the destroyer.. Is that destroyer your Infinite 
Wisdom? A storm arises at sea, ships are wrecked, human be- 
ings and other animals are drowned, under the most dreadful 
sensations ; but where is the protecting God? The elements of 
matter rage on and heed not the shrieks of the perishing animals. 
Storms on land produce the same disasters, and the very clergy- 
man who was angry with me, and told me that I merited a gaol, 
because he could not answer my Atheistical arguments, was soon 
after crushed in his bed through the effects of a storm.. Where 
pean the Christian’s Providence, beyond his own vain imagina- 
tion ? 
“The wood-pigeon was never seen to build its nest like the 
goldfinch, nor the goldfinch like the swallow; these-all uni- 
formly accomplish the will of their Creator.” A very importaut 
affair, certainly, for a being, who has.a universe under his con- 
troul, to trouble himself about the form of abird’s nest! Ought 
we not rather to conclude that a bird is an intelligent animal, 
like man, and that it forms a nest the best suited to its comforts 
and conveniences? A Tom-tit has too much sense to form a 
crow’s nest, and a crow has too much sense to build a nest fit 
only for a Tom-tit. Still there is no directing power beyond the 
sagacity of the animal in pursuit of pleasure. 

“‘ Nothing less than the creative power of Omnipotence could 
add one atom to the mass, or annihilate the smallest particle of 
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it.” This 1 have noticed. Now what do these passages prove? 
And ‘in default of their proving any point for your theory of a 
god, they leave even William Allen an Atheist. All men are 
Atheists, when they rest upon their knowledge. So are all wo- 
men. And children, infants, not haying been taught to speak 
beyond their knowledge, are naturally Atheists. 

Your concluding sentence in the fifth paragraph is decisive of 
the question. After noticing the various effeets produced by the 
elements of matter, you say: ‘‘ Hence it. will follow, that air, 
earth, water, together with the present animals and vegetables, 
are composed of the same materials as those which existed 
at the first creation, notwithstanding the reyolutions and 
‘changes through which ina series of ages. these original elements 
must have passed ?” Why a creation? Why notthese elements exist, 
instead .of your creator, before the time you would assign to 
creation? Here you have the elements visible ; but where is your 
visible creator? It is preposterous to say, that the elements do 
not act of themselves. I appeal to your knowledge, as to a cele- 
brated chemist, and ask, if they do not act of their own powers 
in the formation or dissolution of bodies. You have confessed 
that they do, at. the commencement of the paragraph under re- 
view. Then, since we have no need of it, to account for the crear 
tion of the things that have existed or that do exist, 


WHAT IS YOUR GOD? 


The sixth paragraph I re-copy entire :—‘‘ So far we see-a regu- 
gular gradation of beings, rising in their various degrees from 
simple life to sensation under all its modified circumstances, 
Every thing, so far, complete: but a being was wanted to sup- 
ply the next link of the chain, and that being is man.” What is 
the next toman? Why was man wanted? Whatis man? Let 
us look at him in London, which. is called the centre or focus of 
civilization, and what is he? His predominant character is that 
of covering a filthy and diseased body with more filthy garments. 
In temper and judgment.as to what is.good for himself, he is be- 
neath any other animal. His habits and qualities are more de- 
praved than those of any other animal. He has more vices than 
any .other animal. Right cducation may improve him; but the 
education of creeds and catechisms. alone has made him worse 
than a savage or wild man. The ale-house is his den and in his 
sleeping hole he seems to court foul air, If welook at him-in 
other countries or other times, we see in the aggregate nothing 
to admire, and but little to approve. He delights in war, more 
cruelly than any other animal; for he will kill where he does not 
want to eat. fie is a beast of prey, without the excuses that can 
be made for the lion and the tiger; and the principle of reason, of 
which he boasts, serves but to increase his depravity, from the 
want of being rightly applied. When 1 behold the wretched 
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looking beings that fill our streets, the “ human face divine” 
constantly recurs to my imagination. In the front of the horse, 
the ox, the elephant, and the lion, there is ——s respectful ; 
but the aggregate face of man is that of a wretched, intriguing 
being, corrupt in almost every nerve. | : 
_ On the earth, the power of intellect ends with man. We see 
no chain, no link, beyond him. We cannot connect him’with the 
beings of any other planet. We know nothing of them.~ The 
earth is our world, our prison, and here, like bubbles, we rise and 
fall. Of-superior rational beings, we know hothing; and though 
heaven is fabled, and hell peopled in fiction, we ‘can find no God 
or Devil by any enquiry that we can make.” We find no resting- 
places for them. They are found only in the imaginations of 
those who do not enquire. They are the spirits that disturb the 
depraved religious mind. ‘To me they have no existence, and I 
feel'myself the more happy for having quitted their company, as I 
have found it in all other cases of bad company. William Allen 
would be the more useful and the more happy man without them. 
His philanthropy would then fall into a right channel and produce 
good effects. 

The sixth paragraph I also re-copy entire. ‘ Man, pes at 
the head of terrestrial beings, differs from other animals by the 
gift of mind.: The mind, or soul, is properly the man; the body 
is merely a set of instruments by which it executes its purposes.” 

_ Man is not placed at the head of terrestrial beings; but that 
power in him which we call mind raises him to advantages over 
them in certain states. In Africa, the elephant or lion is a much 
more noble being than the Hottentot, Bosjesman, or Caffre. 

Great errors exist upon the subject of mind, and the little 
which mankind as yet possess is but badly used. Mind is the 
.common property of animal sensations, and has its degrees upon 
the same principle or foundation in every animal. It is nothin 
distinct from the body. It is the action to which experience atid 

ractice have trained the body. Every labourer can observe this 
in himself, when he looks back to see how he has acquired the 
art of performing his task. Every linguist may take the same 
notice. It. applies to every degree of human action. A good 
author may be supposed to have the highest state of mind; but 
an author can see that his mind is nothing more than the expe- 
rience and practice of his body. In vain do you talk of powers 
of perception and memory, as qualities distinct from the body, 
They are qualities of the body, and have no separate existence. 
The body dies and the whole man is dead. | 


From the eighth to the seventeenth paragraph, we have a dis- 
sertation on the organs of animals, but more particularly on those 
of man. The description of the organs is a piece of useful know- 
ledge ; but the application I combat as erroneous; as it is an erro- 
neous dogma that J] have before combated. The inference on 
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your side is, that the organs of animals are designed for all those 

‘uses to which animals apply them. I maintain, that they are 

not designed ; but applied by the animals, after practice, to such 

uses as those to which they are adapted. To the infant, eyes, 

hands, and feet are useless, until they are gradually trained to 

use. The craving sensations of the stomach induce it to’ seek 

whatever comes in the way of its mouth, as its first effort; but 

there is no visible design or preparation. The “‘ adaptation of 
the means to the ends” is not in the design, but in the subse- 

quent discovery that such means are adapted to such ends. For 

instance, you say, in the eighth paragraph, that “ it was not ne- 

cessary that the human eye should be as penetrating as that of 
‘the hawk or the eagle. Man, when it is necessary for him to see 

at a distance, can employ a telescope.” What could he do,- be- 

fore the telescope was invented? Your designer did not design 

a telescope for his deficiency of sight. The telescope, as another 

organ, is a means discovered and adapted to a new end, not by 

the great designer; but by the labour, art, and research of man. 

It.is a matter of great importance, to teach man the truth, that- 
he has every thing to do for himself, and that there is no great 

designer to do any thing for him. While he is looking up to bis 

great designer, to accomplish his improvement and happiness, he 

does nothing, wastes his time, and procures misery through that 

‘waste of time and neglect of duties. 

You inform us, that the human body “ was made erect, that 
it might assume a commanding attitude: and the organs of sight 
are so placed as tobe able to contemplate the heavens, and have 
an extensive range over the surface of the earth.” Man has no 
more advantage from sight, in contemplating the heavens, as you 
call the starred medium of matter, than any other animal. ‘It is 
well known, and you admit, that many animals have a higher de- 
gree of sight, sinell, taste, and bearing) than man ; but you excuse 
your great designer on this ground, tn saying, that-mari has all 
that can be made useful to him. - Why then does he invent ‘in- 
struments as substitutes for his want of more perfect organs ? 
On the ground which you take, it must be criminal to use a te- 
lescope or a microscope, inferring that your great designer has 
designed all that is necessary for man to know. The progrés- 
sive state of knowledge, the proof that knowledge is only to be 
‘acquired by the labour of each individual, though each may faci- 
litate the means of acquisition, is a proof annihilative of design 
in the construction of man and other animals. — Itis a proof, that 
man is left to do every thing for himself, and that there is no 
superior designer to design any thing for him. As far as history 
leads us, man lived through thousands of years without the ma- 
riner’s compass. In some parts of the earth, with all the powers 
or organs of reason, he lives through ages, as savage as any 
other savage, without discovering the use of mind or the pro- 
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cess’ of cultivating it... The organs. of reason, lie dormant. for 
want of being brought into action. It is nothing but the state 
and. custom of society in England that produces the state of mind 
that.we find here:.. In some parts of the country, at this time, the 
agricultural. labourer is as ignorant as the cattle which assist him, 
and wherever education is neglected or prohibited man reverts to 
his natural and savage state. The child of a brilliant man, if 
neglected, would be but a brute of the original stamp. Design 
is, therefore, disproved, or the designer was not benevolent in 
leaving man to self-improvement. 

It should be kept in mind, that man has not always been what 
‘we now see him in his improved state ia England and other coun- 
tries. ‘There,was no William Allen, as a chemist, two centuries 
ago. His abilities .would, then, as the first time of being intro- 
duced, have procured him the honour of being religiously hanged, 
burned, or drowned as a sorcerer. When.we speak of man as a 
rational animal, we speak of a small portion of mankind, and a 
portion, that, in some ages, has not had existence. From the 
sixth tothe fourteenth century of Christianity, reason can scarcely 
be said.to haye had existence on the earth, Strabo said all that 
can be said for man, in saying, that. he is not a rational animal, 
but.an animal with the capacity to acquire reason. Amidst all 
this waste of capacity to acquire reason where. is the designer ? 

You quote Rollin to illustrate your view of human speech, 
thonght, &e.; and he with you reasons from the same error. 
Every animal has a certain degree of thought, and the higher 
degrees in man are the. consequence of his power. of speech and 
hisscapacity to acquirereason. Thought is a modification of sen- 
sations,a comparison between them, and a stimulating record of 
their experience that leads us on to improvement, to the pursuit 
of new happiness, and to, the shunning .of both new and old 
evils. Animal life is a struggle with evils, with powers that can 
destroy it, and that combine (without design) to its destruction. 
To ward them off well, and to possess the best means of sus- 
‘taining life, completes the sum of animal happiness. 

Rollin is correct, in :saying, that “‘ speech is one of the great 
advantages which man possesses over other animals.” Itis the 
only advantage that he has, and he owes this to his capacity to 
form so many fine sounds through the glottis. These sounds are 
the foundation of human speech, and speech, with the aid of re- 
cording sounds by letters or signs, is the foundation of the hu- 
man mind. The form of the glottis, I take to be a sort of natu- 
ral accident, and thus the necessity of a designer is removed from 
the existence.of mind, 

Rollin supposes, that he should suffer inexpressible disquiet, 
that the whole world would be a frightful solitude, if he had not 
a voice to communicate his thoughts to his fellows. , The error 
lies in his mixing up two characters. He supposes that he should 
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be equally intelligent and thoughtful, if be had no voice. His 
state would not be one of disquiet, but one of quiet, pursuing the 
animal pleasures, as other animals do. He would be in the 
state of other animals that have no voice to constitute any thing 
like human speech, ‘‘ Providence,” he says, ‘‘ has relieved him 
from this ‘supposed frightful state of having reason without being 
able to express it, by giving him avoice, speech, and ideas.” He 
might have foand the whole without Providence, or Providence 
is reproachable for not having created man in that state, and for 
not giving them to all men. Mankind are now found in savage 
states that have but little of speech and less of ideas, thought, or 
reason. The error lies in speaking of man in the highest rate 
found among individuals, instead of looking at him in all his 
grades. 

Your sixteenth paragraph merits pointed notice, and, as it is 
short, I will re-copy it:--‘*‘ While man resembles other animals 
in the structure of his body, which is merely the instrument of his 
will, he is by the gift of other powers placed at an immeasurable 
distance from them. By the faculty of reason he i$ distinguished 
from all other visible beings, and. by the immortal part, orsoul, 
which constitutes his very essence, he is capable of communion 
with his Almighty Creator.” 

If the body of man be the mere instrument of his will, the 
‘same may he said forevery other animal. I have before affirmed, 
that his: body is his all in all, and that will, thought, reason, and 
all his qualities spring from it as from.a fountain, The will is 
nothing distinct from the body. It is what every animal pos- 
sesses. Manhas no immortal part thatis not possessed in.com- 
mon with every other animal.. If he has,I beg of you, that you 
explain what it is. He is distinguished from other visible beings, 
in no other sense than as they are distinguished from each other, 
and by no means at an immeasurable distance from them. Your 
man, William Allen, is like your god, not a real being: but a 
phantom of your imagination. He has more vices than any 
other animal and not a virtue but is found among most of them. 
And, as for his communion with his Almighty Creator, if it mean 
any. thing, it is what he holds in common with every other ani- 
mal. I ask, on this paragraph, two things, that you explain what 
mind, soul, or immortal part of man is distinct from bis body, and 
what is his Almighty Creator distinct from the common elements 
of matter. If you seriously question yourself on these points, you 
will find that you have raised phantoms which exist not beyond 
the brain. It is to such cases as these that Berkeley’s theory of 
idealism applies. Here are ideas without realities. to rest upon. 
Materialism expresses the amount of real knowledge of matter or 
things. . 

In the seventeenth paragraph, you say :—‘‘ Inferior animals, 
in consequence of instinct, act in one uniform round ; but man 
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is a free agent, capable of comparing, of judging, and deciding’; he — 
is at liberty to adopt one mode of conduct in prefereuce to another, 
and-is therefore accountable for his actions.” . By all that I per- 
ceive, man acts in the same uniform round with animals, and is 
no more of a free agent. All animals are capable of comparing, 
of judging, and deciding, in their various degrees, and are quite 
as accountable for their actions, human-laws aside, as man. 

The principle which you call instinct in animals is a phantom. 
The instinct is the reason of which you boast as the immortal 
principle in man. Every animal has more or less of it and owes 
it to the degree of its sensations. Sensation is the whole foun- 
dation of mind or reason, as has been shewn by many, and is 
the action of the body, nothing separate from the body. 

When you tell us, that man can see more than any other ani- 
mal of the marks of contrivance and design, and of the adapta- 
tion of all the operations of nature to one beneficial result, I 
must beg leave to dissent and to say, that what man sees more 
is a seeingof too much. He has seen gods, angels, devils, spi- 
rits, fairies, witches flying in the air, or riding on broomsticks, 
which the healthy and well informed mind and other animals can- 
not see. The fault of man, in these matters is, that he sees too 
much, that he can fabricate forms and paint them on his mind, 
‘which have no other existence. : 

In your eighteenth paragraph, in speaking of the spread of 
knowledge, you observe:—** Whenever we see attempts to put 
down schools, and to prevent the circulation of the Bible, we may 
always be sure, that there is something wrong, something that 
will not bear the light.” Very true, and such is the case when 
‘we see attempts to put down what is called Deism and Atheism. 
All forcible putting down of this kind is mischievous, and done 
in a bad spirit. It is ignorance, the fear of knowledge, or the 
avarice of corruption, that stimulate to such ends. 

There is a sentence in your nineteenth: paragraph which must 
raise a smile. You say :—‘“ It is a humiliating consideration, 
that while all the classes of inferior animals-are constantly found 
performing the will of God, the only exception is to be found in 
man!” You here support what I have advanced about human 
reason. Here you count hnman reason but as human dust. You 
every where perceive facts setting aside your theory and you re- 
sort to the best contradictory apology that you can fabricate. You 
threaten man with responsibility and punishment and then, to shut 
out enquiry, tell him, that god is merciful and will pardon all the 
frailties of poor erring human nature, of that immortal, divine, 
‘dust-like principle of reason, that makes man stray from the wil 
of his Creator!- To surmount the contradiction’ and difficulty, 
we have the philosophical lecturer introducing the whole ma- 
chinery of the Christian mythology: we have the son of god in the 
flesh, the redeemer, and all the paraphernalia with which the 
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Christian abuses his reason, introduced ‘as the: necessary a 
m the farcical ‘religious drama. | The only redeeming quality. 
man, the all that renders human reason ‘ought but despicable, is? 
“ that philosophical pride which spurns at every thing Seyout: 
the comprehension of its limited: capacity.” 

In the twentieth paragraph, in speaking of your -invisible 
God, you say, ‘* he is constantly influencing our minds to all that 
is virtuous.” Then, why does he not succeed with his. omnipo- 
tence? Why are constant endeavours as constantly frustrated ? 
What an imbecile and miserable existence must be his! As well 
as to see. too much, you say too much, William Allen. ‘You may. 
now see, that you cannot say a word of sense, that will bear 
criticism, for the existence of your God. ~ : 

You say, at the conclusion of this:paragraph, that there is no 
disposition in the divine will to hurt or destroy. Then what does 
hurt ; or what: destroys? Great destructions are constantly oc- 
curring, what or who is the operating power ? WHAT. IS YOUR 
GOD? 

In the twenty-first paragraph, you complain of certain cherac- 
ters giving rash decisions upon the conduct of the Supreme In- 
telligence. . I know of no characters giving rash decisions on the 
conduct of the Supreme Intelligence, but such characters as your- 
self. [decide nothing upon Supreme: Intelligence, and ask you 
to decide every thing with-proofs.. There is a strange perversion 
of ideas in the religious man: he finds a mirror in his opponent, 
in which he sees his own faults, and wrongly attributes them to 
the mirror. 

After a sort of seligiodi rhapeody to the students, you exhort 
them in the twenty-seventh paragraph, in’ the following admirable 
words, truly admirable, had» you thrown open the question of 
Deity to them, instead of: dogmatizing upon it. ‘* Let truth be 
your constant object: pursue it ;with: noble simplicity, and you 
will disdain cunning, for there will be nothing which you could 
wishto hide.” 1 hope you will give me credit for the pursuit of 
truth with a noble: simplicity. It is the characteristic which I 
study to acquire, and I allow/neither God nor Devil to interrupt 
me, as too many do, and as you, in other respects, would do with 
the students at Guy’s Hospital. There will. be no-honesty in 
‘science, until lecturers perceive that it has no honest alliance with 
superstition. There can be no love of truth, where superstitious 
dogmas are imposed, and the examination forbidden. . Your real 
love of truth, William Allen, will be put to the test by this pamph- 
let... -Will:you reply, to it? "There canbe no love of truth, but in 
the disposition for the most free discussion and enquiry. 

Dare to do right is another of your excellent precepts. I call 
upon you to act up to it, and not to fear the most full examina- 
tion. of the question of Deity. Give not that in precept, which 
you do not give in example. Your sincerity is put to a trial.’ 
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This letter will spread throughout the earth, and the question 
will be asked, “‘ Did William Allen reply?” You have hitherto 
borne an excellent character, and if you trip it will be from that 
stumbling-stone at which so many have tripped—religion. I 
pray you to join me in examining it fairly. “ Dare to do right,” 
and fear: not. : 

In all that you say about education, I agree with you, with the 
exception as to its quality. You would educate mankind to be 
religious; 1, believing, from the conviction of accurate percep- 
tion, that religion 2s a vice, would not’ present it to the pupil in 
another shape, than in explanation of its bad foundation, and not 
even in that shape, as it became less predominant. Education, 
to be useful, must consist of well founded knowledge, a know- 
ledge of things, and not ina jargon of supernatural or metaphy- 
sical words. If metaphysics be a proper study, it cannot be so 
im schools for youth and uneducated men. “To me, it appears, 
that it can only be a proper subject of examination to educated 
and well informed minds. It would be difficul€ for such persons 
to keep themselves within bounds, while ignorance would run 
riotously into its mazes. TF 
_ You, William Allen, have met many brilliant men, whom you 

have found to be ‘what are called Infidels or Atheists.. Did you 
ever question yourself upon the alternative, as to whether you or 
they were wrong? Did you ever. say :—* Can it be possible that I 
am wrong upon this question of intelligent: God?” Remember, that 
no man denies that whichis presented to him with evidence; thata 
conclusive argument is alike convincing to all men; that all men 
agree where clear evidence is exhibited; and that where all do 
not agree, there is an absence of sufficient evidence, and no man 
under such a circumstance can have sufficient evidence ; for what 
is evidence to one'man is evidenceto another. In this question 
of an intelligent god, we are not called upon to believe the testi- 
mony or conclusions of other men, whether they be or-be'not Sir 
Isaac Newton, Boyle; and Locke. ‘You admit that the elements 
of matter are the 'same to you and to me. as ‘they were to these 
great men, and you must also admit, that our evidence is to be 
drawn from ‘these elements of matter, and not from the opinions 
of any men.' You ‘would not have been what you now are, had 
you rested on ‘all. the’ opmions of Boyle as to the science of 
chemistry.’ Pi 10 

If it-can be shewn, that Newton, Boyle, and ‘Locke, very clever 
men in their times, were in-error on.-many points of the subjects 
which they studied, is it not a fair inference, that they might have 
been in error also, on sometaphysical a'subject as religion, or, so 
indefinite a subject as intelligent God? The whole theory of 
Newton’s gravitation of bodies is combated and likely to be over- 
thrown; but the circumstance does not detract one tittle from 
his merits or abilities. -It would prove only that he approached 
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to accuracy upon premises or principles that were not in them- 
selves genuine... New discoveries: may: yet change the whole 
foundatson of scientific attainments, * a could he return 
with the knowledge possessed when he died, would be astonished 
at the progress and changes)in the science of chemistry.. And 
Locke, on mind, would find himself like the rude artist, who first: 
made a piece of clock-work with his knife and pieces of wood, 
in relation to the present state of horology. Still they died great 
men, great, or, perhaps, greater, in the amount of acquired 
knowledge, than any now living. 

You say, in your twenty-fourth paragraph—*‘ Our very exist- 
ence is not more certain than that of an overruling, superintend- 
ing Providence.” It is difficult, on my side, to define what you 
mean by the words overruling, su erintending Providence ; but, 
taking your pamphlet as a whoie, I may justly consider it the in- 
telligent god so much spoken of. In another part of your pamphlet, 
you have described man as a visible being, and God as aninvisi- 
ble being, while here, you assert, that there is the same certain 
evidence of the existence.of an invisible being, which many wise 
men dispute, as of a visible being, which no man disputes, and 
concerning whose existence all alike agree. We musthave better 
proofs than such certainties; before we answer to the question— < 
Wuat 1s Gop? . : 

I see nothing further in your pamphlet that requires a minute 
answer. I have taken up, first, the whole pamphlet, and next, 
every thing in the shape of an objection to the conclusion, that | 
there is no such a God in existence as that of which you preach- 
ed or lectured to the students at Guy’s Hospital. My summing ~ 
up, or peroration, must be a sort of history of Goud. 

HISTORY OF GOD! What an excellent tithe for a book! [ 
must have the “ HISTORY OF GOD,” and the DIVINE BIO- 
GRAPHY, or LIVES.OF ALL THE GODS, including the Devil 
and his Angels, | am about to publish A Biography ef all the 
Writers against ichayere and it will be a necessary corollary, 
to have ‘‘ The History of God,” and the ‘‘ Divine Biography, or | 
Lives of all the Gods.” They have lived only in superstitious 
brains; but there they have lived, revelled, and have done great 
mischief to mankind. I have a friend, who is fond of reading 
and writing biography, as excellent a theological and mythologi- 
cal scholar as Cambridge has turned out, and, for him, at his 
pleasure, this will be a most divine task. I shall content myself 
with sketching an outline of the 


HISTORY OF. ONE GOD. , 
Introduction. 


This history is to be confined to the one God of the Deists, of 
the Unitarians, or Christians generally; of the Mahometans ; of the 
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Jews; of Plato and Socrates, and such Greeks as confined them- 
selves to one God; of the American Indians; of the Chinese; 
and’ of-every nation where one God has had a predominant wor- . 
ship: The Christians, and many others here included, have in 
reality, .more than one God; but they speak of one as pre-emi- 
nent, and of that one we shall see what can be said. | 


Section I. 


Gop is a word for which we have no prototype or sign among 
the things which we see or know to exist.. But, to this word, 
great, even the greatest, powers are attributed, and some men 
have adopted it as a general cloak for their ignorance. In dif- 
ferent countries, it has. existed under different’ names, such as. 
Deus, Zeus, Theos, Jupiter, Jove, Jehovah, .Jahouh, Jao, Fot, 
Bel, Bramu, Sommonocodom, Osiris, Thor, Thot, El, Elohim, Al, 
Allah, with a thousand others, and that we interpret as the Great, 
Spirit, of the American Indians. All nations have meant one and 
the same thing, by their different words, and all-have been ido- 
lators, or there have. been no idolators. The common meaning, 
of the word is the expression of all that does exist, the all; and 
it appears.that the English word all is a correct expression of the 
name of the common deity, and very like in sound to El, Al, 
Allah. Iam that I am; I am all that ever was or.ever shall be, 
no mortal has yet dared to lift my veil;* Iam ae and omega} 
I am the. beginning. and the. ending; Life; soul ;. spirit ; exist- 
ence; nature; matter; are all names, or the best description that 
can be given of this common deity: and all express nothing more 
than the ignorance of all past mankind, of what we now call 
matter or the elements of matter. They were not chemists. 
William Allen finds more of his God in:his laboratory than else- 
where. It is there he obtains the most correct knowledge. of 
Deity.. His crucible forms his best Bible, and his best religion 
is his profession as a chemist. - . : cA 


Section II. 


Sun-worship, though simple Theism, must have been a prior 
worship to that of all matter, the great whole, as the worship of 
a specific powerful object, at a time; when other planetary bodies 
were rated as to importance according to their apparent size. It 
was comparatively the work of art, science, and civilization, to 
form an idea of a God embracing the powers of all matter. It 
appears common among the Chinese, through all their records. 
It was evidently embraced throughout Asia, as far as we have re- 
cords. In the earliest history of Egypt, and other parts of Africa, 
we have proofs that the then mind of mankind was in those parts 
exercised upon the subject of a powerful Deity. Many sculptured 


*]I have dared and will dare to do it. 
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mains bear proof of this. Indeed, we need aot search for proofs 
of that, to which the common sense of mankind will ever. bear 
witness. The Jews, Christians, and Mahometans have had.no 
original God revealed to them. They have been the mere copy~ 
ists, and corrupt ones, of the labours and decisions of men of 
former enlightened ages. | | 
po Ls oe Secrron III. , 

When a being under the idea of a God was located in the hu- 
man mind, it was necessary to find him some external location as 
a dwelling-place, and thus arose the idea of a heaven, The Ame- 
rican Indians have it on the other side of a high blue mountain. 
The Greeks had it on the top of Olympus, their highest moun- 
tain. The writer of the Jew Books doés not appear.to have con- 
fined hims-lf to the top or side of a mountain, he has crystalized 
the atmosphere of the earth and placed his Lord God above. it. 
The Christian adheres to something of this notion, only, unlucki- 
ly, for him of the present day, the telescope has extended his 
ai’ and has sent him a long way off, to.a place, the boundary 
of which. is not in sight, for his heaven; while some of them.are 
so humble, as to talk of making the present earth, with a few re- 
pairs, a filling up of holes and’a removing of projections, a little 
painting and whitewashing, answer the purpose of their future 

eaven. Thus man, and not the Lord, created the heaven and 
all things that arg therein. | | 
| Secrion IV. 


There is one thing to be said in favour of the Jewish religion, 
the Jews have made no hell. Though they were cruel to their 
enemies while living and in putting thém 49 death, their cruelty 
did not éxtend beyond death, in finding them a place of perpetual 
torment. This divine and religious. disposition has originate 
with the Christians, from whom the Mahometans have copied. 

Section V. 

Some nations have reduced their God to an image, to a figure, 
This has been common throughout Asia and Africa, and though 
thé more ignorant part of the community might have attributed 
virtues ‘to the figure, as the Christians do to a crucifix, the more 
sensible part deemed it. but an emblem of the higher power, 
The purpose of figures of this kind is apt to. meet perversion, 
abuses creep everywhere, unless well guarded against; but the 
first motive might not have been bad, that first deified a power 
and then reduced it to a figure. The mischief began when the 
priest joined the project. 

Secriow VI. 


Teniples followed the establishment of the priesthood; sacri- 
‘ No.8. Vol. XIV. 
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fices of animals and vegetables, fruit, wine, and oil, were-declared 
necessary for the God; but intended as food or riotous living for 
the priest. Human labour became taxed to support the God, 
aud religion began as an abuse and an evil. The first deification 


-was the origin of moral evil, and the extinction of the last God 


will remove it. 


CONCLUSION. 


In this epitome of the history of the common God of mankind, 
it will not be well to enter into all the wanderings of human 
error, to describe religious ‘ceremonies. This must be reserved 
for the larger work. It is much to shew, that the Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Mahometans have no original revelation upon the sub- 
ject. It is much to shew, that there has been a common notion 
among mankind upon the subject of one God, or one most power- 
ful God. And it is more to- shew, that such a notion is erro- 
neous, and that neither antiquity nor numbers can preserve it 
against the researches of this age displayed bv free discussion. 

Men are everywhere the same; their Gods are everywhere the 
same, and if they had not been alike erroneous, there could not 
have been a succession. The one true God, if there had been 
a true God, would have triumphed over all others, or never have 
permitted theirexistence. They are all so many errors of the hu- 
man imagination, that imagineth vain things and runneth after 
that which is marvellous, There are phenomena in matter; but 
there is nothing marvellous, as far as it can be explained; and 
what cannot be explained should not be deemed marvellous. 
We should confess our ignorance and patiently wait for it while 
we industriously seek improvement. The history of God is no 
farther the history of a reality than the error and frailty of the 
human mind is a reality. We must feed it with knowledge and 


the error will vanish. : 
End of the History of God. 





There was a Grecian philosopher, I think it was Simonides, 
asked the question, What is God? At first, he asked a day to 
consider it. Atthe end of the day, he was pressed for an an- 
swer, and asked for two days; and the more he was pressed, ‘the 
more time he asked. This circumstance proves, that God was 
then as much talked about and as little known as at present. It 
is a word to the wise and a stumbling-block to the ignorant. It 
is most used by those who know least about it.. They who know 
it to be a mere word, never or seldom use it, . [t corrupts what- 
ever information it is mixed with; for every thing in the shape of 
knowledge that can be communicated by one man to another can 
be communicated without the use of this word God. Erase the 
unmeaning: phrases of any book and it is Atheistical. This is 
peculiarly the case with your book, William Allen, for the argu- 
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ments, facts, and data, which you bring forward to prove such an 
existence, are, dismembered of their dogmatical assertions, full - 
disproofs. You have proved nothing, you have illustrated no- 
thing but that which is Atheistical, and I still repeat the unan- 
swered question— 


WHAT IS GOD? 


There is a great evil among mankind in the use of names or of- 
fensive appellations. ‘* That man is an Atheist,” exclaimed to 
some weak-minded persons, harrows up their hostile passions and 
makes them ready to exclaim, “ Away with him, crucify him, 
hang him, burn him;” while, if no such appellation had been 
used, the parties might have entered into mild conversation and 
have formed the highest esteem for each other. Who says that I 
am an Atheist? I tell him, that he too is an Atheist of the same 
kind.. Who calls me blasphemer? I tell him, that I blaspheme 
nothing good, and that I will go on to blaspheme that which I 
consider to be evil. Who reproaches me with a want of faith or 
belief? I tell him, that my faith and belief are as great as. his, 
that I believe to the extent of my knowledge, and that he can do 
no more. He may correct me, if he have superior knowledge ; 
but he shall not bully me into hypocrisy or idiotcy. I will have 
free discussion. I will ask him, What is God? Let him answer, 
if he can; if not, let him be silent and mild, and wait for instruc- 
tion. 'Let him not dictate where he cannot explain. -Let him not 
defend a dogma because of its antiquity. Let him not venerate 
names that stand in opposition to a just description of things. 

Religious catechisms, to be good for any purpose, should begin 
with the question, “ What is God?” and there end; for no ex- 
planatory answer could be given. Now, your education system 
is carried on to the injury of the child, with the exception, that it 
may learn to read from any kind of words. The reading is not 
the only thing to be desired. The child should gather correct 
ideas from the words on which it practises reading. Your system 
of teaching the knowledge of letters and words, neglects the 
communication of much valuable information to the child. | 

We cannot say what the human mind would become, if it were 
instructed inthe best manner. The neglect to instruct it in the 
best manner is, in my view, a great crime and affliction to the 
community. If, instead of declaiming against Atheists, you 
would encourage and try a few of them, in seeing what they could 
do in the education of afew children, you would be more wise and 
do.more good. You would discover, that religion is hot essen- 
tial to the moral and physical instruction of children, and that it 
is injurious to them in the same degree as they are annoyed 
with it. 

Mankind wants moral courage to examine the question of deity 
fairly. There is many a man, who, for brute courage, shall be 
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equal to any brute, who would walk to the cannon’s mouth or 
storm or charge ever so desperately; but who would trembleat 
the thought of investigating the question of deity. ‘‘ 1 believe,” 
is the opiate to all enquiry. You do not believe, You deceive 
yourself. You, William Allen, do not believe in that god on 
which you lectured ; for, if you believed, you could demonstrate, 
so as to make all others believe. 1 believe that I am using a pen 
and you will believe what I say when you see theimpressions of 
that pen. Each has demonstrated evidence. But, if 1 were to 
say, that'a god wrote, or that a god revealed to me what I should 
write to you, would you believe the assertion?: First, there 
would be no evidence of the existence of such a god; and'‘se- 
cond, no evidence, beyond my assertion, that such a revelation 
was so made or so written. Men have liedand men can lie; but 
they cannot create a real god, a powerful and intelligent god, 
such as that of which you treat. Such a god could not create 
himself; ‘could not with man be the creature of circumstances or 
chance; does not exist. If it do exist, where or what is it. Why 
are we iguoratt of it? Why do we quarrel and hate each other 
about it? Why not renounce the notion as an error, since men 
bold and wise have so concluded, since all may examine, and 
since no one, of the many who have written in defence of an al- 
leged all tet and all directing being, has shewn a tittle of 
evidence for the existence: of such a being? 

An excuse for the advocacy of a terrific principle under the 
name of god is set up in the conclusion that it is necessary to 
keep mankind in a state of awe and morality. If it were neces- 
sary to the establishment of sound morality, I should be found 
among the last to oppose it. I find that it is not necessary; but 
that it is destructive to morality, The most strictly moral men 
that I know are among those who can openly avow Atheism. I 
do not associate morality with Atheism, farther than the absence 
of any vice that religion produces, such as hypocrisy, &c. ; but I 
‘contend that the mind is more free to attend to the dictates of 
‘morality, when free from religion; that it has no prospect of an 
absolution of sin, that great encouragement to sin ; and that it 
weighs the effects of actions with more accuracy than the reli- 
gious mind can do,’ which is always looking out for excuses for 
its sin, in attributing them to Satan, playing off Satan against 
‘God, and praying God to interfere with Satan, making self but a 
medium of conflict between these rival deities. In the religious 
mind, morality is not a matter of merit; because itis held forth as 
a gift, or as something borrowed, and not the creation of a moral 
‘sense in the individual.” | 

It may be observed, that the morality arising from fear is not so 
good as the morality which is followed in the absence of all fear. 
The first is a distorted morality which you can enforce from the 
most vicious individual, the second is that voluntary disposition 
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to do that which is right and good, which constitutes the only 
true morality. The one is the morality of enforced precept: the 
other of voluntary example. The former lies on the surface and 
is thrown off at every opportunity : the latter is rooted. This is 
the morality of religion ; that of the eonviction of its utility. 

It.is ‘a conclusion with some, that a man cannot be moral with- 
out being religious : butit is an erroneous conclusion. Morality 
is a principle of action necessary to be observed by man toward 
man. It is the disposition to do each other all possible good, and 
to avoid the doing of evil. Religion is a_ principle that connects 
man with a phantom of his imagination, and binds to acts that 
have no relation beyond the individual, that have no relation to 
his neighbour. A man may be most strictly religious and never 

et it be seen by a second person. There it would be sincere, 
and void of pomp and ceremony. Thomas Paine, that religious 
man, has truly said, that one man cannot act in religion for 
another; that, in fact, there can be no substitute, no atonement, 
no borrowed faith. A~- man, therefore, it is clear, may be.most 
strietly religious, and still a most immoral character, which ac- 
counts for the overflow of religion found in our gaols, that,gene- 
rally displays itself at the foot of the gallows, and the common 
connection of religion with persecution and other vices. On the 
other hand, a man may be most strictly moral, without the pro- 
fession or practice of any act under the name of religion, and he, 
in my judgment, is the better man, the truly moral man. 

In your twenty-fifth paragraph, you make your god tobe the 
source of the Bible, a revelation from him, and the Bible to be 
the source of moral precepts: and you conclude it by saying :— 
** When we see that the object of these divine precepts is to pro- 
duce peace on earth and good will among men, and also consi- 
der that one of the most glorious attributes of the Deity is love, 
the source from which these precepts have originated becomes ap- 
parent, and there is no longer room for doubt.”—In a little 
work, which I have called, ‘‘ The Moralist,” sixteen Numbers of 
which are published, I have copied every moral precept from the 
Bible, and they stand there in a state of comparison with the 
moral precepts of those whom you call the heathen. There is the 
means to judge correctly of the moral precepts of the Bible. But 
if we are to judge of a book of precepts by the effects which it 
has produced in human action, ought we not rather to call the 
Bible a book of blood than a beok of love ? 

Moral precepts are good every where, alike every where; but 
those of the Bible do not stand uncontaminated with precepts 
that are immoral; and with Bible authority to the Bible wor- 
shipper, the neglect of the former, and the practice of the latter 
is alike justifiable. If the Bible.is to be an authority among men, 
it is an authority for the most contrary actions, a conflicting 
authority from which no standard of moral action can be deduced, 
but that a standard of immoral action, with the same authority, 
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may be raised against it. Thus it is, that sects, with the most 
opposite tenets, alike find their authorities in the Bible. A book 
is no good authority unless it contain one clear and concise doc- 
trine. This is not the case with the Bible; though it is the case 
with the morals of Confucius and others, to be found in ‘* The 
Moralist.” There are, therefore, better ancient books than the 
Bible, and modern ones that are incomparably superior. I hold 
the Koran to be a better book than the Bible, and calculated to 
produce better morals. Though it has some follies, it has none 
of the contradictions of the Bible; and its better moral effects 
are clearly visible among the Mahometans, a sect of religionists, 
in every respect superior to, more sincere, more fervent in devo- 
tion, and less hypocritical than the Christians. Under this view, 
I have published the Holy Koran, without note or comment, as 
an opposition to the Bible. 

Admirers of the Bible, if sincere, are men of very confined 
views upon the subjects of morals and history. They cannot be 
critical readers. I cannot conceive it possible, that a well-in- 
formed man can critically examine the Bible and return to it as 
to an authority. The fourteen volumes of ‘‘ The Republican” 
contain irresistible proofs of the bad authority of the Bible, and I 
have no fear but that posterity will give me credit for having 
possessed the more divine revelation. I have already condensed 
the character of the Bible and the Bible God in a small pamph- 
let, and I-here further condense it, by saying, that the latter is 
corn PERO, and the former, THE BOOK OF THE FIC- 
TION. 

I now take my leave of you, with the same feeling of respect 
with which I commenced. Though my senior by many years, I 


_look upon you as in a state of religious error, from the influence 


of education and of that society with which you chiefly act. I 
trust, it will be acknowledged, that I have discussed this import- 
ant question with good temper and free from all feeling of vanity 
or arrogance. I assure you, that, where in error, there is nothing 
I so much desire as instruction; but I have set my face against 
taking any man’s name, or any God’s name, as an authority, with- 
out first examining its foundation. I hold this to be a moral duty; 
and I hold it also to be improper to impose any metaphysical 
dogmas on the minds of children or ignorant persons. I should 
have liked the style of your Address the better, if you had said to 
the students at Guy’s Hospital, ‘“‘ The existence of an intelligent 
Deity.is a matter of dispute, I will, if you please, proceed to give 
you my reasons for concluding that "a is such an existence.” 


In vain will you talk of confounding Atheists with mere dogma. 
Atheists are not easily confounded. They are men of the most 
powerful minds, and Atheism is, in some measure, a criterion of 
moral courage. I flatter myself, that this letter will not be wholly 


RICHARD CARLILE. 


useless, and respectfully write 
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Tue following article which was rejected a few weeks back for 
its dependence on Bible authority, is now selected as a very 


applicable answer to the latter part of William Allen’s pamphlet. 
R. C, 


, ON THE LOCALITY OF THE JEWISH GOD. 





** The imagination of man is never exalted to so high a pitch as in the contem- 
plation of a great first cause, hence it arises, that the most sublime works of art 
are those which are consecrated to religious worship, a slender foundation on which, 


however, great buildings have been erected,” 
Burpon’s Mareriacs ror THinxiyo. 


- 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE REPUBLICAN. 


Sir, 
- Tue Christians are wholly indebted to the Jews, for their belief 
of, and in fact all they know of a God, and they ascribe all those 
attributes to the Jewish God Jehovah, which the Deists ascribe 
to what they term their first cause, or God of nature, which im- 
plies a cause existing priorily to the system of nature. Now, as 
the effects of nature, do not develope their cause, the belief of the 
Deist rests altogether on assumption, founded on the imagination 
alone, as man has never received any impressions, and conse- 
quently can have no real ideas of a God, or first cause.—This 
being the cuse, the Christian has continually contented himself 
with a belief in this idol of the Jews, and believes, and allows 
him to have been the creator of all things, merely because the 
writer of the Jew Books has commenced his incredible and ridi- 
culous tales, with: “ And the lord spake unto Moses saying”—. 
‘God spake all these words saying,” or ‘‘ The word of the lord 
came unto me saying.” Hence, the Christian commences his 
creed, with, “I believe in God, the father almighty, maker of 
heaven and earth, &c.” And Paley, Lardner, Beattie, Soame 
Jennyns, Priestly, the Bishop of Llandaff, Hartwell ‘Horne, 
Thompson, and all who have written on what they call the “ Evi- 
dences of Revealed Religion;’ of whatever sect, have all enforced 
the belief of the Jehovah or God of the Jews, being the creator 
of the universe. Mr. Thompson, the founder of the sect called 
Freethinking Christians, in what he calls “‘ Evidences of Reveal- 
ed Religion,” tells us, that the Jews have believed in this God 
for 4000 years; and’lie immediately after with an air of triumph 
exclaims: “ I ask for an adequate cause to account for such an 
effect,” that_is, | suppose, to account for the Jews believing in 
their idol Jehovah. This appears to me to be a task by no means 
difficult, if we take into consideration what authentic history 
informs us relative to the Jews. I will here endeavour to show 
an. adequate cause for the Jews believing in their God; and to 
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prove that he was nothing more than a local God, and that they 
gave him the local name Jehovah, in order to distinguish ‘him 
from the gods of other tribes. But, Mr. Thompson tells us the 
Jews could not have discovered or believd in this God, “* without 
the aid of Revelation.” ° If this was true, we have a right to as- 
sume on the same ground, that all other people who have believed 
in a God had a revelation to the same effect. And he further 
tells us, that the truth of the Jews having received this revelation 
is written in the Bible, “ as with-a-sun beam” and “ that who- 
ever reads without prejudice, however ignorant in other respects, 
may understand and know that there is only one God, the crea- 
tor and governor of the universe.” Now,’ there is no such an 
idea expressed all through the Bible, as the “‘ creator and gover- 
nor of the universe,” for even if we take the first chapter uf Ge-. 
nesis as tantamount to it; all other parts of the Bible give it the 
lie direct. Every thing implies a local God, and nothing more, 
it “is s the “‘God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,” the 
4* Lord God of Israel,” or “ the Lord your God, &e.” Asa proof 
that the Jehovah of the Jews was nothing more than a local God, 
similar to the Baal, the Dagon, the Ashtaroth, the Chemosh, ‘&c. , 
of other tribes, and that they represented him by an image, and 
that he was only on equal footing with all other Gods, that were 
thea either worshipped or known (whatever the Jews might have 
since believed) may be deduced form the Bible itself, in proof of 
which, I will here state three instances, which, according to Bible 
chronology, were at very distant periods of time, (viz.) | 
-: First. Directly after their establishment in Palestine. 

_ Secondly. After they had separated. into two parties. 

Thirdly. After their return from the Babylonish captivity. 

The first story I shall notice, is in the 17th chapter of 
ee it gives an account of Micah, who having robbed his 
mother of a quantity of silver, she having cursed the thief in 
Micah’s hearing, he repented, and in consequence returned 
the silver, when his mother immediately exclaims, ‘‘ Blessed 
be thou of the lord my son,” (7%. e. the cant word. of the Bible) 
She then was kind enough to give 200 shekels of the silver “ to 
the founder,” who converted them into an image for Micah to 
worship: the 5th verse says, ‘‘ And the man Micah had an house 
of Gods,” and that he “‘ consecrated one of his sons and he be- 
came his priest :” but at the 6th verse, we learn that “in those 
days there was no king” (i. e., priest, see Justus Book 36,) ‘in Is- 
rael, but every man did that which was right in his own eyes.” In 
addition to the proof that this could not have been written till 
after there had been a king (or priest,) itis a proof they worship- 
ped any God they chose to set up, and further, that Micah repre- 
sented Jehovah, by this image, is evident; from thé conclusion 
of the chapter; for after he had engaged a “‘ Levite” ‘and conse- 
crated him as his priest, he says, ‘‘ Now know I that the Jord will 
do me good, seeing I have a Levite to my priest.” Here, the 
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term “ lord” implies Jehovah, and consequently identifies itself at 
ence with the image of Micah. _ 

.. In the next chapter we have the account of the Danite, spies, 
going in search of.‘ an inheritance,” in their journey they. fall in 
and | lodge with Micah, when they immediately recognize the 
“« Levite,” as‘an old acquaintance, and say to him in the 5th verse, 
** ask counsel we pray thee of God (that is Micah’s silver image) 
that we may know whether our way which we go shall be prosper- 
ous,” the Levite answers: ‘‘ go in peace before the lord is your 
way wherein ye go;” the five Danite spies, then go to a town of 
the Philistines, called “< Laish,” and having ascertained it to be 
an easy prey, they return, and having reported well of it to their 
kindred, 600 of them are accordingly appointed to go to take. it; 
they also in their way pay Micah a visit, when through the infor- 
mation of the spies, they ascertain Micah keeps a God in_his 
house, and knowing. when; they took place (I beg pardon, I mean 
when they bad gained “‘ an inheritance.”’) they would want a God: 
they first tempt the Levite, who (like all bis fraternity, for the 
sake of gain) readily azrees to join them, and then rob poor Micah 
of his God! and proceed onjtheir journey! Micah, then, with the 
assistance of some of his neighbours pursues the Danites, to re- 
cover his God! And haying overtaken and reconnoitered. them, 
and finding them too.strong for him, poor Micah only, exclaims 
(in.a sorrowful tone no doubt,) “ye have taken away my. . 
which I made, and the priest;” . but they are waelly woguce sat 
Micah, for after having given him to understand, that if he made 
any uproar, he would be very likely to lose his life, (verse 25,) they 
take his God, and his priest with them to Laish, which having 
destroyed, they build a town and call its name ‘‘ Dan,” and the 
30th verse says, ‘‘ and the children of Dan set up the grayen 
. image;”..aye, certainly that is the very purpose they stole it for; 
but the conclusion of the verse informs us that they worshipped 
the image, “« until the day of the captivity of the land,” that is, till 
they were carried away captive by the Assyrians, (see 17th chap- 
ter of 2 Kings,) and consequently this is proof, that this account 
could, only have been written after they were made captives, 
which according to Bible Chronology was. 730 years after this 
affair of poor Micah. 

Secondly. In the 12th chapter 1 Kings, we have an account, that through 
the tyranny of Rehoboham, ten tribes of the Jews separate from the other 
two, when through the interference of Ahijah a prophet, Jeroboham is 
elected king over the ten tribes, the reason the text informs us is, '“ the 
cause was from the lord,” the cant word; Jeroboham, then immediately, 
as is very natural in such cases, becomes jealous of Rehoboham, when in 
order to wean the people from going to worship the God! or image of Jeho- 
vah at Jerusalem, and to keep them separate from the other two. tribes, he 
is determined to set up a God of his own! For the 28th verse says, “ where- 
upon the king took counsel and made two calves of gold,'and said unto them, 
it is too much for you to go up to Jerusalem, behold thy God! O, Israel, 
which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt.” Now the bringingthem 
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out of » was the very act, they, before their ration, attributed te 
the God Jehovah, and if the people were so far satisfied, as to believe and 
allow; that those golden calf Gods, brought them out of » it is suffi- 
cient proof, that the God Jehovah! whom they had heretofore been in the 
habit-of worshipping at Jerusalem, was nothing more than an image, and 
that they had ooh in the habit of consulting in the same manner, as all 
those nations and tribes, called Heathens, did consult their Gods and 
oracles (see Judges 20, and 26.) But the worshipping the golden calves is 
afterwards made idolatry, and Jeroboham is denounced by Ahijah the 
very same prophet, who exalted him to the kingship, 1 Kings chap. xiv. 
ver. 7,8, 9. Consequently, though he was gifted with the spirit of pro- 
phecy (that is deputed to deliver messages frem the deity) yet he was not 
atiied to foresee the result of his predictions; but the denunciations of 
Ahijah were of no consequence, for there is sufficient proof that the peo- 
ple were as well satisfied with those golden Gods, as they had been with 
that at Jerusalem, for they never left them to worship Jehovah, and fur- 
ther, they were equally as much service to the people, in regard to their 
affording them protection, for though the ten tribes were carried away 
captive into Syria, the other two that continued to worship Jehovah, were 
likewise carried away captive to Babylon!! But one circumstance may 
always be urged in their favour, which is, that if those laws called the 
laws of Moses, were not known till after the reign of Jusiah, the ten tribes, 
or Jeroboham’s subjects, could know nothing of them whatever, for accord- 
ing to the acconnt they were carried oe ee ay by the Assyrians 120 
years before the time of Josiah! But Rehoboham’s subjects (viz.) the tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin, who continued to worship Jehovah, did no better, 
for the writer informs us in the same chapter, that, “ they also built them 


‘high places, and images, and groves, on every high hill, and under every 


on tree,” and according to the aqcount they always continued so to do, 
or proof of which we have only to refer to 1 Kings chap. xx. ver 23, 
2 Kings chap. xv. ver. 35, 2 Kings chap. xxi. ver.7, 2 Chron. chap xxviy 
ver. 14. 

Thirdly, The Book of Ezra, contains decrees from several kings of Per- 
sia, relative to the rebuilding the temple of the Jews at Jerusalem, in the 
Srd verse, of the 1st chapter, Cyrus is made to say, ‘‘ Who is there 
among you of all his people; his God be with him, and let him go up to 
Jerusalem, which is in Judah, and build the. house of the Lord God, of 
Israel (he is the God) which isin Jerusalem.” Here is nothing indicative 
that the god here spoken of is the ‘‘ Creator and Governor of the uhivere,” 
the very words imply nothing more than a social god, for it is the god 
** which is in Jerusalem,” evideutly meaning the image of Jehovah ! z god 
of their own! they used to worship in the temple, and which their fore- 
fathers set up in imitation of other tribes. This may be made more evident 
by referring to the 4th chapter, where after tl.ey had began to rebuild the 
temple, their “‘ Adversaries” say to them, “ Let us build with you, for we 
seek your god as ye do,” they immediately answer “ ye have nothing to do 
with us to build an house to our god, but we ourselves together, will build 
unto the Lord God of Israel.” See also 1 Kings xviii. 36, 2 Kings i. 3. 
This, then, is a positive proof that they had no idea of their God being the 
‘*¢ Creator and Governor of the universe ;” forit is very evident they want- 
ed to monopolize him entirely to themselves, beside, Mr. Thompson has 
admitted, that the Jews, were an *‘ unscientific, and illiterate People,” 
consequently, they could have no ideas of nature, or the universe, it is evi- 
dent they thought no more of their Jehovah than as a local god, dwelling 
among them, hence the idea of building a house for his reception, in order 
to worship him. 
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Asa still stronger proof that not only the Jews, but also the Persians, 
by their decrees (allowing them to be genuine) only believed the Jewish 
God, on a similar ground with the one they were in the habit of worship- 
ping themselves, may be adduced from the 7th chapter of Ezra, which con- 
tains the decree of Artaxerxes; they du not make a decree to build a house 
for the ‘* Creator and Governor of the universe.”—No!—for at the 15th 
verse he is styled,—“ the God of Israel, whose habitation is in Jerusalem.” 
And in the 19th verse, we find he is even called “ the God of Jerusalem.” 
Here it is evident they only believed the Jehovah of the Jews, to be simi- 
lar to the Oromasdes of their own! In fact, whenever the Persians is made 
to speak, it is always the “ God of Israel, God in Jerusalem, your God, 
or, thy God.” But when the writer speaks, it is always,—‘ the God of 
our Fathers, the Lord our God, &c.” The evidence in this case, thatcan 
be adduced from the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, is worth all the rest 
in the Bible, for this reason, because they are written in quite a different 
style to all the preceding, for the author, or authors, have no pretensions 
to inspiration,. or revelation, for though they often pray to their God, it 
appears he never condescended to answer them! ab surely this was a time 
they stood in need of his assistance, as much as they had ever done before ! 
but he is wholly regardless, fur the words,—“ And the Word of the Lord 
came unto me saying,” never occurs all through those books. 

Here, then, we have proof, that at three distant periods of time, the Jews 
represented their God by an image, and worshipped him in a building, or 
Temple, the same as all other nations and tribes did, and that the idea of 
their having received a revelation from the “ Creator and Governor of the 
universe,” 1s an assumption! unwarranted by the Bible and the Jews, aud 
altogether a belief of a much later date ! 

As a still farther proof (if it be necessary) that they thought no more of 
their God than of others, is, first, allowing Moses to Rive set up their God 
directly after their arrival in the wilderness, (which evidently was not. the 
case) hay either wholly forsook their God, and joined the religion and 
worship of the gods of’ those tribes they dwelt among, and consequentl 
received no revelation respecting any other god;—or, secondly, they did 
not set up their God Jehovah till after the time mentioned in 2nd ki 
xxiii. 18,—which according tc the Bible account, must have been many 
years after Solomon had built his famous Temple ; and even allowing that 
Solomon built this temple for tbe worship of the God Jehovah! yet it is 
evident, that he, and all their kings (or Priests) down even to Josiah, only 
worshipped him in common with the other gods mentioned in the above 
chapter, for it expressly says there, that Josiah destroyed the places which 
“ Solomon the king of Israel had builded for Ashtoreth, the abomination 
of the Zidonians, and for Chemosh the abomination of the Moabites, and 
for Milcom the abominations of the Children of Ammon.”—Mr. Thomp- 
son may take which of these positions he pleases, for both are against him, 
if he take the first, it is only a proofthey worshipped gods in common 
with other tribes, and consequently if they received a revelation, ail others 
did! or, secondly, in their belief of a God, they only imitated the other 
tribes, and when they had established laws, to suit themselves with rites 
and ceremonies, and a Priesthood, and formed themselves into a sect, (as 
I before stated) they then set up a god of their own ! 

Here, then, is a cause, and the only adequate cause, to account for the Jews, 
believing in a god! 

Since this man cannot demonstrate the metaphysical nature or existence 
of a God, separate from, or superior to nature ; it appears to me, that the 
worshipping of any supposed god, either on the deistical or Christian 
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in the Bible) I read the contemptible tales, the imbecile tricks, the silly 
dialogues, and other matters ascribed to the Jehovah God, I blush for Mr. 
Thompson, when-he assures us they “ contain a a5 te of things 
which God alone could impart to man by revelation ;” and I blush for 
my countrymen, when I reffect, that in this enlightened age, they believe 
that such nonsense and absurdities were dictated by a mind more than 
human. 

Should you deem this worth insertion in your Republican, I_ may ere 
long send you my opinion on the nationality, and present dispersed state of 


fhe nothing more than a species of superstition! consequently, when 


e Jews. I remain, Sir, | 
With great respect, 
3 Aug. 8, 1826. Yours, &c. : 
| Brick Lane, White Chapel, T. R. BAILEY POTTS. 





CHRISTIANITY IN NOTTINGHAM. 





Mrs. Wricur appears to be in the midst of a Christian storm. 
She is menaced with all sorts of religious vengeance, and that in- 
cludes. the whole range of evils that can be inflicted. The Not- 
tingham Christians p ediall her property, as far as they can, in 
breaking the front of her shop, and threaten vengeance on her 
person, if they catch her alone. But she goes bravely on, and 
~will.do a great deal of good in that town. The outcry is raised, 
and useful publications are selling there at a large rate. We 
want such a person in every town in the country. Knowledge 
can only be communicated by the shocking and removing of pre- 
judices, and it is quite amusing to see the advantage, the power, 
which a.mind free from .bad prejudice has over one that is fot 
free. A little proof of the kind may be found in the following 
anecdotes sent by Mrs. W.:— 

“© T have Fairburn’s caricature of “‘ A King-Fisher” in the win- 
dow, and our Nottingham wiseacres point to it, and, with a sigh, 
ask each other if ever they saw any thing half so_ horrifying. 
‘Only see! This is the way they make fun and ridicule of our 
blessed Saviour!’"—‘ What!’ cries a third, ‘is that God? Well, 
what wickedness! I wonder they don’t put the Devil in the 
‘window and call it God.’ es 

“Three women were standing at the window looking at the 
portrait of Paine. ‘ Well,’ said the first, pointing to Paine, 
‘ you. see. what a hardened villain that looks; that is just as all 
infidels look.’ ‘ Now, look at this,’ .pointing to Mr. Carlile, ‘ he 
tsa Christian; what a fine, open countenance he has got, to what 
those wretched infidels have.’ ‘* Why,’ said the third, ‘don’t you 
see? That is Carlile, one of the worst of all infidels; don’t you 
‘see he has had six years’ imprisonment for it?” ‘‘ Well,” said the 
one that had before been calling Carlile-a handsome Chrfistian, 
‘ [thought he was.a brazened-looking fellow.’ This is Notting- 
ham judgment of .infidels. tian , 


'«« S$, WRIGHT.” 
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To the Editor of the. Republican. 

~ Srr, : Nottingham, Aug. 19, 1826. 
Mrs: Wricnat’s display of your publications for open sale is a 
novel thing in this town, hitherto, they have ‘only been dealt in 
as a sort of smuggled article, a kind: of contraband goods; and 
all the power, which ‘Christians can put in requisition to’ her an/ 
noyance, is employed againstiher.' She has raised the’ fervour 
of ‘erithusiasm, and the curiosity of the inquisitive. - She ‘has 
gained the hatred of fanaticism, and ‘thé approbation ‘of the libe- 
ral. She has-got the censure: of the ignorant, and the praise of 
the wise. She has the sneets of the hypocrite, and the counte- 
nance of the upright: a , 

The horrid imprecations, the profane curses, which are heaped 
upon this woman’s head, is alarming, and were it not for the pro- 
tection of friends, she would ere this have fallen a victim to the 
fury of fanaticism, and‘ thus’ have added another’ crime’ to the 
black catalogue of Christian vices. Enthusiasm! where are thy 
bounds? Christians! where is your mercy? Your deeds are re- 
gistered in the imperishable rolls of infamy. Your ‘minds have 
not been formed in Nature’s brightest mould, and Reason dis- 
owns you as her sons. You wear but the exterior garb of virtue, 

ur boasted professions accord not with your wicked practicés: 

he mists of superstition obstruct your sight, your minds aré 
absorbed in delusion and bewHdered in error. The lamp of wis- 
dom seldom illuminates your path. os 

Alas! Christians? your religion is‘ the nauseous draught, the 
intoxicating poison which stupifies the mind, and sours the sweet 
waters of life. Your religion may ‘please the lovers of: novelty, 
your dreams ‘may gratify the itching ears of the’vulgar; but 
knowledge is the only foundation of morality: Christians! be- 
cause Mrs. Wright has attacked’ your religious’ prejudices, you 
would gladly consign her to the throes of eternal misery! xe 

Prejudice! thou art the baneful ivy-that ‘entwines itself round 
the stately oak of inflexible truth.- Thou artthe canker of the 
mind. It is this prejudice that stimulates ‘the-votaries of religion 
to prosecute all that impugn their doctrine: and’ oppose their 
principles. 7 3 : 

Persecution will always establish that the more firmly which it 
was intended to destroy, and it is about to be tried in this town, 
if the sons of corruption attempt to suppress the free exercise of 
public opinion, at least,: itis so threatened, and: we are ‘well 
assured that a correspondence is carrying on with the most: bi- 
goted.in this town and Pritchard of London. Our fate is as yet 
unknown; but Old Brassy has given information of his intention 
to proceed as the law directs. y Bi yooit | : 

_4d happened to be in the shop.a short time after “‘ Old: Brassy” 
was gone, and in comes: another’ lawyer; accompanied with’ a 


a Se 
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pillar of “ Old Mother Church.” After looking fearfully round, 
as if afraid to be contaminated by the mere entrance into the 
shop, in they bounced, and the pillar of the church accosted her 
with “‘ Well, Mrs. Wright, you have had Lawyer Hopkinson, to 
see you this morning, hav’n’t you, eh!” This was the first sen- 
tence that fell from his precious lips. To which Mrs. W. calmly 
answered; ‘ Yes, Sir.” We were about to resume our conver- 
sation, when the limb of the law, put in a kind of rejoinder, with 
‘¢ Well, and what did he say to you?” Nothing, Sir.” ‘ No- 
thing!” exclaimed the astonished lawyer. ‘‘ No, Sir, nothing, 
except that he was about to furnish me with a more eligible sjtu- 
ation, that is a larger house.” This was by no means intelligible 
to the learned gentleman, so he was given to understand. that it 
was a prison. ‘‘ Surely, you don’t intend to run into trouble, 
and get into prison again, do you Mrs. Wright? Why, I am told 
you don’t believe in the Scriptures, you deny the existence of 
God, and the Devil, and Hell, and” here the lawyer was inter- 
rupted by the pillar with “ Yes, yes, this must be pnt a stop to,” 
Mrs. W. thanked him for the high honour he was about to confer 
on her. And then fixing their penetrating eyes upon me, en- 
quired if I was of Mrs. W. and Paine’s belief.. I told them my 
belief was, that religion is a vice, that it was founded upon error, 
and supported by fraud, the Scriptures were of human invention 
and not of divine origin; man would depart from ignorance and 
revert to knowledge; he would retire from falsehood and advance 
to truth, as his mind became enlarged by learning, and enlight- 
ened by philosophy; this religion was an enemy to all moral 
improvement, and had spread ruin and its concomitant crime; it 
had scattered the seeds of misery, carried the torch of discord, 
and spread the leaven of strife; if they did persecute, it was our 
intention not to be dismayed by it, it would not appal our cou- 
rage; no difficulties would induce us to renounce our, project; 
we intended to achieve the victory and establish free discussion. 
And when Mrs. W. told him she had the promise of at least 
twenty, which is a fact, to fill her place, he immediately clapped 
his spectacles upon his nose, and his eyes 
** Like stars did seem to start from their-sockets, 
His knotted and combined locks did part, 


And each particular hair did stand erect, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 


Those who have witnessed the representation of “‘ The Merchant 
of Venice,” and seen Shylock drop his knife and scales, may 
form a faint idea of their looks. In vain did they again attempt 
to summons resolution enough, to discuss the arguments con- 
tained in Landaff, a book which these learned gentlemen recom- 
mended to my notice. I could repeat a great part of the leading 
arguments contained in his ‘‘ Apology for the Bible,” having fre- 
quently read it, but they cut the matter short with “Well, I 
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never read it myself; and) I can’t pretend to argue about religion, 
I believe it to be true,” Likely that you do, Gentlemen, and you 
would have believed the doctrine of Mahomet, if it had been 
taught you, in your earliest infancy :— 

“* They then stared at oné another, 

And each fool nodded at his—brother; 
until, like Hamlet’s Ghost, they suddenly disappeared. | 

I must now introduce to your notice “ Molly Simpson,” who 
has been catering for our amusement during the past week.. 
Don’t startle; courteous reader, it is not a petticoat Molly that I 
inean; but a kind of animal that walks erect, with just sense 
enough to deliver a letter, when it is properly directed, and about 
as ‘useful as an automaton could be made to be, with a little fur- 
ther improvement in mechanism. Though he wears breeches to 
cover the nudity of his nature, he is still in the leading strings of 
his wife, and therefore known by the homely appellation of Molly 
Simpson. Poor fellow, he is food for our mirth, and a proper 
object for a good humoured laugh. Whether he is a candidate 
for Bedlam, is a point we will not undertake to discuss. 

“« What unlucky prodigies have befallen us, a snake fell from 
the tiles through the sky-light. The flies have covered our 
houses as the locusts did the plains of Asia. All remark the 
singular appearance of the moon. The extraordinary colour of 
the clouds has been the theme of general conversation, we all 
know, that these things were ominous of some dire event, all was 
breathless expectation, until the calamity which was about to 
befal us was fully known and published to the world. At length, 
on the 16th day of August, in the year of our Lord, 1826, and in 
the town of Nottingham, it was discovered by one Jonathan, a 
Coroner, who lives at the Tower of Babel, and by him engraven 
on the planet Mercury, that Mrs. Wright had opened a shop in 
Goose Gate, and Carlile was about to come to Nottingham. This 
eased our minds. The enigma was solved, every one is alarmed 
and preparing for the worst. 

My old maiden Aunt is so alarmed, that she vows she dare 
not live in the town, if these things be suffered to exist. If you 
can point out any place for her and the tabby to be secure, 

: You would obli 
WILLIAM HARRIS. 





| To the Editor of * The Republican.” 

Sir, Nottingham, Aug. 29, 1826. 
THERE is dreadful work going on at Nottingham. Myshop was 
broken open five or six times on Monday night, with several at- 
tempts to drag me out, which certainly would have been done 
but for my friends. The Christians got so furious, between nine 
and ten-o’clock, that we found it necessary to call in the police: 





